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THE BRITISH VALHALLA—No. I. 






| WAITING the 






marble, and bronze, upon 
fresco cement, and upon 
= glowing canvas, let us en- 


emple of British Worthies, 
wherein shall be embodied or 


events of our national his- 
tory as are most proper for 
my the hands of the painter or 
of the sculptor. It appears 
eq to have been generally con- 
w-| sidered that the subjects of 
Mm the cartoons sent in as de- 
signs for fresco paintings in 
the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and exhibited in Westminster Hall in the year 
1843, were, in many instances, not very happily chosen, 
being deficient in high national interest, or confined to 
incidents which were not the most honourable to the 
national character. Yet our artists had not far to seek 
for noble and elevating subjects. The history of their 
country lay before them, and no history is fuller of 
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subjects that are at once picturesque or proper for the 
pencil, and striking and elevating in the facts. 
We would begin to furnish our Valhalla with things 
taken from the earliest times. The hi of every 
n.odern European country divides itself into three 
great eras:—l. The purely fabulous and traditional ; 
2. The traditional and legendary mixed with the real, 
or that in which the annalists and chroniclers were 
simple-minded and superstitious monks, who related 
what they saw or knew, and what reached them tra~ 
ditionally, without much aid from documentary evi- 
dence, and without a thought about what is called the 
Philosophy of History. 3. The documentary and posi~ 
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tive ; or that part of history which followed the dim- 
ness of the middle ages, when historians began to be 
men of the world rather than men of the cloisters ; 
when the marvellous was set aside for the true; when 
writers began to collect and compare written docu- 
ments and the other materials of history, and to seek to 
mingle a philosophical spirit with their accuracy of 
detail. 

Strictly speaking, it is only in the third of these 
st that history can be looked upon as a thoroughly 
authentic record. Yet the other two stages are not to 
be discarded or slighted. Ingenuity and speculation 
and research have been and still are advantageously 
employed in separating the true and positive from the 
vague and traditional; but happily no one has yet 
thought of setting aside the second or monkish era. 
To do so would be to blot out the most picturesque and 
most captivating part of the annals of every European 
nation, wherein the manners of the times in which the 
old chroniclers lived are faithfully depicted even where 
the facts they relate are most apocryphal. Nor was it 
until a comparatively recent date that a sentence of 
interdict was put upon the first, or the purely fabulous 
and traditional era. Our old historians or annalists of 
the times of a VIII., Queen Elizabeth, and 
James I., although they had begun to feel the value of 
documentary evidence, and the necessity of careful re- 
search, did not scorn to give the earliest part of the 
history of their country just as it had come down to 
them. With a happy credulity, or an indifference to 
everything except to the beauty of the story, and to the 
indisputable fact that their ancestors had believed in it, 
they gave nearly all the fables and legends without 
query or hesitation. They would no more have doubted 
of the existence of King Arthur, or of his high em- 

rises, and of the exploits of his Knights of the Round 
able, than they would have doubted of the existence 
of Adam or of Noah, of Abraham or of Moses. They 
always loved to begin at the beginning, and to trace 
that or to the remotest and dimmest period. 
Richard Grafton opens his ‘Chronicle at large, and 
Mere History of the Affairs of England, and Kings 
of the same,’ with the creation of the world, and makes 
Brute, the grandson of the Trojan neas, the first co- 
lonizer of England, the founder of the city of London, 
and the first of our long line of kings. He gives re- 
gular successions, and describes ay events which 
were said to have taken place in this island in the days 
when King David or King Solomon reigned in Jeru- 
salem. John Speed, who had more learning than 
Grafton, and who lived at a later date, dismisses the 
story of Brute as a “vulgar received opinion, held on 
with four hundred years’ continuance ;”’ but he says 
that it is not to be doubted but that this island was 
“replenished with people” long before the Flood of 
Noah; and that atter the Flood the island was re- 
pled by one of Noah’s grandsons. Honest John 
tow, who begins the ‘ Historical Preface’ to his ‘ An- 
nals, or «. General Chronicle of England,’ by solemnly 
and devoutly saying—*“ The law of God forbiddeth us 
to receive a false report, and the Jaw of histories is, 
that we ought to publish no falsehood nor dissemble 
any truth,” clin fondly to King Brutus, or Brute, as 
the founder of the English monarchy, although he will 
not precisely affirm that this Brute was descended from 
and came hither by oracle accompanied by 
Trojans. He also gives a regular succession of kings 
descending from this Brute, and records events said to 
have happened more than a thousand years before the 
Christian era. Both Speed and Stow, in common with 
nearly all our historians of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, treat of King Arthur as an in- 
dubitable historical pe: e—the national hero, whose 
reign and exploits admit of no doubt. . They describe 
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and give something like dates to his birth and pa- 
rentage, his battles against the Saxons, his benefactions 
to Glastonbury Abbey, his death and burial, and the 
monument that was made to his memory. Buta writer 
far more illustrious than these—the immortal author 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’—who wrote the History of England 
during the ancient British, the Roman, and the Saxon 

eriods, with great learning and much philosophy, 

ut also with the feeling of a poet and the apparent 
conviction that the traditional and Jegendary ought 
not, on any account, to be omitted, has left us a full 
and most animated narrative of the remote and fabu- 
lous times. Milton’s history is a book for the poet, and 
a book for the artists who would decorate our Valhalla 
with the most ancient heroes and deeds of our coun- 
try’s history. After ing over still more remote 
legends, Milton says, in his style of latinized English : 
— But of Brutus or Brute and his line, with the whole 
progeny of kings, to the entrance of Julius Cesar, we 
cannot so easily be discharged; descents of ancestry, 


long-continued laws and exploits, not plainly seeming 


to be borrowed or devised, which on the common be- 
lief have wrought no small impression: defended by 
many, denied utterly by few. For what though Brutus 
and the whole Trojan pretence were yielded up (see- 
ing they who first devised to bring us from some noble 
ancestor were content at first with Brutus the consul ; 
till better invention, although not willing to forego the 
name, taught them to remove it higher into a more fa- 
bulous age, and by the same remove lighting on the 
Trojan tales, in affectation to make the Briton of one 
original with the Roman, pitched there), yet those old 
and inborn names of successive kings, never any to 
have been real persons, or done in their lives at least 
some part of what so lomg hath been remembered, can- 
not be thought without too strict an incredulity.”* Our 
great t, who breathed the true Anglo-Saxon spirit, 
and who felt that the liberty he so passionately loved, 
and the mixed but well-amalgamated race to which 
he belonged, owed most to the Saxon part of our an- 
cestry, dwelt with a national and patriotic fondness 
upon the heroes and exploits of even the most obscure 
part of the Saxon period. Milton found the inspira- 
tions of poetry and nationality in them; and he has 
made some of these Saxon wars and battles almost as 
vivid and interesting as the war peasy of Homer. 
With him the visionary part of the character is entirely 
lost, and the early Saxon kings stand out as living and 
most real personages. 

That which has once, and for long ages, been be- 
lieved by a nation, ought always to be allowed to form 
a small part of that nation’s history. The legends 
themselves are a sort of index to the national character, 
and a part of the materials out of which that character 
has been formed. History has not gained much by the 
rampant spirit of scepticism, by the rejection of the 
books of many writcrs who had thought it essential to 
repeat the fabulous and traditional tales of old; but 
poetry has Jost a good deal by this spirit and by this 
process of rejection. These portions of our annals, 
which ought always to be kept short, have been given 
by another immortal poet, and not in prose, but in me- 
lodious verse. Spensér’s sketch of the early periods of 
our history may be taken as a beautiful specimen of 
legendary narrative, and may serve as the decoration 
for the porch and entrance to our Valhalla, the interior 
of which will be peopled by more essentially historical 


and indisputable personages. The opening’ is a con- 
tinuous picture or series of pictures. Spenser had the 
portico of a Valhalla in his eye when he wrote it. 
After leading her guests, the two noble and valorous 
knights, through anotber apartment, the sober Lady 
* ‘The History of England to the Norman Conquest,’ by Mr. 
John Milton, Book I. 
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Alma conducts them to —— the second room, whose 
walls— 


“ Were painted fair with memorable gests 
Of famous wizards ; and with picturals 
Of magistrates, of courts, of tribunals, 
Of commonwealths, of states, of F oer 
Of laws, of judgements, and of decretals, 
All arts, all science, all philosophy, 
And all that in the world was aye thought wittily. 


Of those that room was full; and them among 

There sate a man of ripe and perfect age, 

Who did them meditate all his life long, 

That through continual practice and usage 

He now was grown right wise and wondrous sige: 

Great pleasure had those stranger knights to see 

His goodly reason and a rsonage, 

That his disciples both desired to be : 

But Alma thence them led to th’ hindmost room of three. 


That chamber seemed ruinous and old, 

And therefore was removed far behind, 

Yet were the walls, that aid the same uphold, 

Right firm and strong, though somewhat they declin’d ; 
And therein sat an old old man, half blind, 

And all decrepid in his feeble corse, 

Yet lively vigour rested in his mind 

And recompens’d him with a better scorse ;* 

Weak body well is changed for mind’s redoubled force. 


Hal dieantieagees aoengh oenp omeball 

ings fore rough many ages held, 
Which he recorded still as they did pass, 

Ne suffer’d them to perish through long eld, 

As all things else the which this world doth weld; 
But laid them up ia his immortal scrine, 

Where they for ever incorrupted dwell’d : 

The wars he well remembered of King Nine, 

Of old Assaracus and Inachus divine. 


The years of Nestor nothing were to his, 

Ne yet Methusalem, though longest liv’d ; 

For he remember'd both their infancis : 

Ne wonder then if that he were depriv’d 

Of native strength now that he them surviv'd. 

His chamber all was hang’d about with rolls 

And old recérds from ancient times deriv’d, 

Some made in books, some in long parchment scrolls, 
That were all worm-eaten and full of canker holes, 


Amidst them all he in a chair was set, 

Tossing and turning them withouten end ; 

But for he was unable them to fet, 

A little boy did on him still attend, 

To reach, whenever he for aught did send ; 

And oft when things were lost, or laid amiss, 
That boy them sought and unto him did lend : 
Therefore he Anamnestes cleped is ; 

And that old man Eumnestes, by their propertis.” 


The two knights, after paying due reverence to this 
old man of infinite remembrance, look round his 
library, and espy two ancient books, the one called 
‘Briton Moniments,’ the other ‘Antiquity of Faery 
Land.’ The two contain the Chronicle of British 
Kings from Brute to King Uther Pendragon, the sire 
of King Arthur, and the rolls of the elfin emperors 
down to the time of Gloriana. The knights 


+ « « « « “burning both with fervent fire 

Their country’s ancestry to understand, 

Crav'd leave of Alma and that aged sire 

To read those books ; who gladly granted their desire.” 


Beginning a new canto, and paying some high-flown 
compliments to Elizabeth the queen regnant, who was 
but an indifferent patron, Spenser continues with de- 
scribing what the knights read in the two books :— 
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“The land which warlike Britons now possess, 
And therein have their mighty empire rais’d, 
In antique times was savage wilderness, 
Un-peopl'’d, un-manur’d, unprov’d, un-prais’d ; 
Ne was it island then, ne was it pays’d 
Amid the ocean waves, ne was it sought 
Of merchants far, for profits therein prais’d; 
But was all desolate, and of some thought 
By sea to have been from the Celtic mainland brought. 


Ne did it then a name deserve to have, 

Till that the venturous mariner that way 

Learning his ship from those white rocks to save, 
Which all along the southern sea-coast lay 
Threatening unheedy wreck and rash decay, 

For saftéty that same his sea-mark made, 

And nam’d it Albion: but later day 

Finding in it fit ports for fishers’ trade, 

Gan more the same frequent, and further to invade. 


But far in-land a savage nation dwelt 

Of hideous giants, and half-beastly men, 

That never tasted grace, nor goodness felt ; 

But wild like beasts lurking in loathsome den, 
And flying fast as roebuck through the fen, 

All naked without shame or care of cold, 

By —— and by spoiling liveden ; 

Of stature huge, and eke of courage bold, 

That sons of men amaz’d their sternness to behold: 


But whence they sprung, or how they were begot, 
Uneath is to cote. ; uneath to shag - 
That monstrous error which doth some assot, 

That Dioclesian’s fifty daughters shene 

Into this land by chance have driven been; 

Where companing with fiends and filthy sprites 
Through vain illusion of their lust unclean, 

They brought forth giants, and such dreadfal wights 
As far exceeded men in their immeasur’d mights. 


They held this land, and with their filthiness 
Polluted this same gentle soil long time ; 

That their own mnolber loath’d their beastliness, 
And gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 
All were they born of her own native slime : 
Until that Brutus, anciently deriv'd 

From royal stock of old Assarac’s line, 

Driven by fatal error here arriv’d, 

And them of their unjust possession depriv’d. 


But ere he had established his throne, 

And spread his empire to the utmost shore, 
He fought great battles with his savage fone ; 
In which he them defeated evermore, 

And many giants left on groaning floor: 
That well can witness yet unto this da 
The western Hogh, besprinkled with 
Of mighty Goémot, whom in stout fray 
Corineus conquered, and cruelly did slay, 


And eke that ample pit yet far renown’d 

For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Coulin to make, being eight lugs of ground, 
Into the which returning back he fell: — 

But those three monstrous stones do most excel, 
Which that huge son of hideous Albion, 
Whose father Hercules in France did quell, 
Greet Godmer threw in fierce contention, 

At bold Canutus; but of him was slain anon. 


In meed of these great conquests by them got, 
Corineus had that province utmost west 

To him assigned for his worthy lot, 

Which of his name and memorable gest 

He called Cornwaile, yet so called best : 

And Debon’s share was, that is Devonshire. 

But Canute had his portion from the rest, 

The which he called Canutium, for his hire ; 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire.” 


After this long war against the hideous giants and 
half-beastly men, the far descending’ Brute had sove- 
reignty over the whole of this realm, and reigned 
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foes. Spenser, — the oldest legends, gives King 
Brute an Italian wife and three sons by her :— 


“ He left three sons, his famous 
Born of fair Imogene of Italy; 
whom he parted his State, 
And left chief lord of Britany. 


And each his portion y enjoy’ 
Ne was there beach, sr grag in ery 
That once their quiet government annoy’d, 

to other’s profit still employ’d.” 


All goes well with the sons of King Brute, until “a 
nation strange with visage swart,” the wandering Huns, 
under their great king Humber, invade Britain with a 

fleet. Locrine, however, goes bravely forth to 
ttle and encounters the invaders in the north on the 
banks of Abus; and King Humber being defeated, 
gets drowned in the river, which from that time for- 
ward bore his name. After this great success Locrine 
falls into “ vain voluptuous disease,” and by living with 
a mistress provokes his wife to rebel and make war 
upon him. The queen is victorious; Locrine is de- 
feated and slain by an arrow, and his illegitimate 
daughter, the fair Sabrina “‘innocent of all,” is thrown 
by the jealous and implacable queen into a river, which 
has thenceforth been called after the damsel’s name 
Sabrina or Severn. Madun, the son of Locrine, suc- 
ceeds to the throne, and is in his turn succeeded by his 
son Memprice. After two more reigns Brute the Se- 
cond, surnamed “ the Green-Shield,” ascends the throne 
by regular hereditary succession, and raises the fame 
of the nation by his great victories in the countries 
which we now call France and Belgium :— 


“He with his vietor sword first opened 
The bowels of wide France, a forlorn dame, 
And taught her first how to be conquered.” 


Seill, the son of Brutus the Second, 


“ Enjoy’d an heritage of lasting , 
And built Carlisle, and built leon strong.” 
Hudibras succeeds his father Seill, and teaches the 
Jand to live at peace. Bladud, the son of the pacific 
Hudibras, follows his father’s footsteps, and becomes 
surpassingly learned in all the arts of Greece. He 
discovers the mineral-waters at Bath, 


“Which seeth with secret fire eternally,” 


and builds baths and a city there, if, order that the 
diseases of his subjects may be cured, and health im- 
ted to every foreign nation. But, unfortunately, 
ing Bladud is a necromancer, and must needs fly 
through air and far over earth, like the son of Deedalus ; 
and he thus falls into “fond mischief.” [According 
to our prose legendists his wings failed him, and he 
fel] upon ~—s = Apollo in Trinobant, . — 
re died, after reigning twenty years. adud 

is succeeded by his son Lear, to whom the genius of 
Shakspere has given an imperishable life unques- 
tionable reality, and whose ic history is of more 
value than half of the authentic annals that are extant. 
Spenser’s tale differs only in one capital circumstance 
from Shakspere’s play : fair and generous Cordelia 


does not die during the struggle with her unnatural 
sisters ; she lives to triumph over Goneril and n, 
and to replace her father on the throne, on which Lear 
ae pamper ea hee As there is no successor 
Fp 

i ora time re n peace, wi 
her subjects obedient to her :— 
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“ Till that her sisters Lage ey eae 

Through proud ambition against her rebell’d, 

And overcomen kept in prison long, 

Till weary of that Wretched life herself she hong.” 

“The bloody brethren,” the sons of Goneril and 
Regan, now divide the island between them. After 
sundry other successions of kings whom he does little 
more than name, Spenser makes a halt at the fearful 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex. These two princes, the 
last of the line of the Trojan Brute, slay their father 
to get his dominions, and then make war upon one 
another. Ferrex, the elder, assembles a foreign army, 
but is defeated and slain by his brother. To avenge 
the death of her elder and favourite son, Wyden “ most 
merciless of women,” murders her other son Porrex 
while sleeping in his bed :— 
“Here ended Bratus sacred progeny, 

Which had seven hundred years this sceptre borne, 

With high renown and great felicity ; 

The noble branch from th’ antique stock was torn 

Through discord and the royal throne forlorn. 

Thenceforth this realm was into factions rent, 

Whilst each of Brutus boasted to be born, 

That in the end was left no moniment 

Of Brutus nor of Briton’s glory ancient.” 


This long anarchy is brightened, and in the end dis- 
sipated, by Donwallo, the son of Cloten, king of Corn- 
wall, “a man of matchless might, and wondrous wit,” 
who subdues all his rivals, restores tranquillity and 
good government, and is the first king of Britain that 
ever wore a crown of gold. This Donwallo is the 
Numa Pompilius of our island, or the Alfred of an 
earlier age :— 

“Then made he sacred laws, which some men say 

Were unto him reveal’d in vision: 
By which he freed the traveller’s high-way, 
e church’s part, and ploughman’s portion, 
Restraining stealth and strong extortion ; 
The gracious Numa of great Britany : 
For, till his days, the chief dominion 
B was wielded without policy ; 
Therefore he first wore crown of gold for dignity.” 

Donwallo is succeed by his two sons Brennus and 
Belinus, who ransack Greece, subject France and Ger- 
many, and threaten the city of Rome with destruction : 
for the Gaul Brennus of the Roman historians becomes 
Brennus the Briton in the hands of our poet, who does 
but follow Geoffrey of Monmouth and one or two other 
chroniclers of the oldest age. 

Next reigns Gurgunt, son of the great Belinus, who 
subdues Easterland, wins Denmark, makes both these 
countries pay homage and tribute to him, and settles a 
colony of Spanish fugitives in Ireland, the said Spa- 
niards engaging to hold that island as subject to Bri- 
tain. Many kings of the same lineage reign in due 
succession, until we come to the comparatively modern 
a of King Lud, whose name is preserved (and long 
will be) in the name of Ludgate Street. As Spenser 
has it, he (Lud) 

“ Left of his life most famous memory 


And endless moniments of his great good : 
The ruin’d walls he did re-edi 
Of Tro t, ’gainst force of enem 


And built that gate Which of his name'is hight, 
By which he lies entombed solemnly.” 

We are now near the eve of the first Roman invasion 
of our island. King Lud leaves two young and incom- 
petent sons, Androgeus and Tenantius, whom the 
= set aside, in order to place their maternal uncle 

assibalane, a brave warrior, upon the throne. Cas- 
sibalane governs the land wi great credit, until 
Julius Cesar is tempted hither by the famed beauty of 
the country, and by “hunger of dominion.” e 
Romans came :— 
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“Yet twice they were repulsed back again, 
And twice renfore’d back to their ships to fly ; 
The whiles with blood they all the shore did stain, 
And the grey ocean into purple dye: 
Ne had they footing found at last perdie, 
Had not Androgeus, false to native soil, 
And envious of uncle’s sovereignty, 
Betray’d his country unto foreign spoil, 
Nought else but treason from the first this land did foil. 
So by him Cesar got the victory, 
Through great bloodshed and many a sad assay, 
In which himself was charged heavily 
Of hardy Nennius, whom he yet did slay, 
But lost his sword, yet to be seen this day. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 
Till Arthur al! that reckoning defray’d : 
Yet oft the Briton kings against them strongly sway’d.” 
Such is a part of the almost purely legendary history 
which Spenser makes his two knights peruse in the 
ancient book called ‘ Briton Moniments,’ found in the 
library of the “ man of infinite remembrance.” Milton’s 
narrative in prose is almost a counterpart of this re- 
lation in verse ; but Milton, in detailing the Roman 
conquest, dwells upon those more positively historical 
facts which Spenser altogether omits as unsuited to 
the fairy tissue of his imaginative poem. The author 
of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ does not even mention the names 
of those strictly historical personages; but Milton, 
with the Roman historians for his guide, gives full 
and most animated accounts of the adventurous and 
atriotic struggles of Caractacus, Togodumnus, and 
oadicea. Here we have a fine series of national 
+ amet which may be correctly termed historical. 
ilton fights the last great battle of Caractacus in the 
noblest style. The British hero, knowing his infe- 
riority in strength, selects for the seat of his war a 
mountainous country (on the borders of Wales), where 
all the odds are to his own party, all the difficulties to 
his enemy. The hills and every access he fortifies 
with heaps of stones and guards of men; to come at 
whom, a river of unsafe passage must be first waded. 
He himself continually goes up and down, telling his 
people and their leaders that this is the day, this the 
field, either to defend their liberty or to die free ; and 
calling to mind the names of his glorious ancestors, 
who drove Cesar the Dictator out of Britain, whose 
valour hitherto hath preserved them from bondage, 
their wives and children from dishonour. The Britons 
on the hill tops all vow to do their utmost, and show 
such undaunted resolution as amazes Ostorius, the 
Roman general. But after wary circumspections, 
Ostorius bids the Romans pass the river. The Britons 
no sooner have them within reach of their arrows, 
darts, and stones, than they slay and wound largely of 
the Romans. They on the other side serry their 
ranks, close their targets over their heads, throw down 
the loose ramparts of the British, and pursue them 
up the hills, both light armed and legions, till, what 
with galling darts and heavy strokes, the Britons, 
who wear neither helmet not cuirass to defend them, 
are at last overcome. Then we have the indomitable 
Caractacus in chains, led with his wife and family 
across the Alps and through the cities of Italy even 
unto Rome. We see him marching triumphant in 
the triumphal procession, as if he yet remembered 
his nine years of resistance and victory and glory. 


We see him stand unmoved on the Capitol before 
the Emperor Claudius, and hear the magnanimous 
speech he delivers to the Roman tyrant, raising his 


manacled right arm, and rattling his chains as he 
speaks. The heart of Claudius is touched at sucha 
spectacle of fortune, but especially at the nobleness of 
his bearing ; and he gives a pardon to Caractacus and 
to all the rest. The chains drop from the free-born Bri- 
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tish warrior ; his wife, his children, and his friends and 
companions in captivity are all unbound ; and instead 
of being condemned to a perpetual prison, like other 
barbarian kings and warriors, Caractacus lives at 
ws and in high honour; for all Rome, all Italy 
have heard of his long resistance and of his greatness 
of soul under adversity.* 

Boadicea is driven into wars and fearful massacres 
by Roman tyranny and oppression, and by the unut- 
terable wrongs done to herself and her daughters by a 
Jawless soldiery who couple lust with cruelty. e 
slaughter of seventy thousand Romans is foretold by 
many dismal omens. The image of victory in the 
Roman temple at Camulodunum falls down of itself 
with its face turned to the Britons; certain women, 
in a kind of ecstasy, tell of calamities to come; 
in the council-house barbarous noises are heard b 
night; in the theatre, hideous howlings; in the andi 
are horrid sights, betokening the destruction of that 
colony; the waters of the sea seem of a bloody hue, 
and at the ebb of tide human shapes are imprinted 
upon the sands. Then comes the massacre, and after 
that the battle between the British queen and the 
great Roman general Suetonius. A vast and open 
plain is covered with the combatants, and across it are 
dashing the war-chariots of the British. The natives 
are a countless multitude, but disorderly and furious: 
it is not difficult to see that they are commanded not 
by an experienced and skilful leader like Caractacus, 
but by an infuriated woman. The Romans are few in 
number, but calm and collected, and perfect in dis- 
cipline. Suetonius is at the head of a legion, and con- 
temning the unruly noises and fierce looks of the mad 
crew, he heartens his men to stand close awhile, and 
strike manfully che headless rabble nearest to them— 
the rest will be a purchase rather than a toil. Queen 
Boadicea, with her dishonoured and weeping daughters 
sitting by her side, with their hands covering their 
faces to dash away their tears or to conceal their shame, 
stands erect in her war-chariot with a spear in her 
hand, with her long yellow hair streaming to her feet ; 
and she harangues the nations, or tribes, each in its 
turn. On the skirts of the plain, on the flanks and in 
the rear of the Britons, are placed their carts and 
waggons, filled, say some, with their wives and children, 
who are there to behold the extermination of the 
Romans. The Roman legion moves, the battle joins, 
and presently it falls out just as Suetonius has pre- 
dicted ; for the legion, when they see their time, burst 
out like a violent wedge, and quickly break and dissi- 
pate what opposes them. All else only hold out their 
necks to the sword, for their own carts and waggons 
have been so placed by themselves as to leave them 
but little room t0 escape between. The Romans slay 

. Men, women, children, and the very drawing 
horses lie ree along the field, in a gory mixture 
of slaughter. Fourscore thousand Britons perish on 
the field. Boadicea flies, takes poison, and dies. 

Milton, closely following Tacitus, gives a spirited 
description of the conquest of the island of Mona, or 
Anglesey, the chief seat of the Druids, and the refuge- 
place of the defeated British warriors, The stern and 
awful genius of Michael Angelo might have taken 
inspiration from this brief and terrible narrative. The 
Roman general makes him boats with flat bottoms, 
fitted to the shallows which he expects to find in the 
narrow frith that separates the isle from the main- 


land of Wales. His foot so pass over, his horse wade 
or swim. Thick upon the shore stand several great 
bands of men well weapoued, many women like furies 
running to and fro in dismal habit, with hair loose 
about their shoulders, with torches in their hands. 
The Druids, with hands lifted up to heaven, are utter- 





* Milton, Hist. Eng. 
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ing direful prayers and astounding the Romans, who, 
at so strange a sight, stand in amaze, though wounded. 
At awakening, and encouraged by their general 
not to fear a barbarous and Junatic rout, the Romans 
fall on, and beat them down, scorched and rolling, into 
their own fires. Then they are yoked with garrisons, 
and the places consecrate to their bloody superstitions 
des . For whomsvever they took in war they held 
it lawful to sacrifice ; and by the entrails of men they 
used divination.* 

England may be said to have had two fabulous and 
traditional eras; the one which preceded the Roman 
Conquest, and another which followed the departure 
of those conquerors, During the Roman occupation 
of the island, the principal events which happened 
within it were pretty faithfully recorded by pete 
writers, and by Greeks that were subjects of Rome ; 
but from the middle of the fifth century down to the 
middle of the seventh century no reliable annals were 
written; and fable, traditions, and legends (some of 
them exceedingly striking and beautiful) took the 
place of sober matter-of-fact records. It was during 
this long period that the Saxons achieved the conquest 
of England, which was not entirely subdued until the 
Britons had struggled and fought for good two hundred 
years. It is to this period that King Arthur and his 
exploits belong. 

As the simple truth has been so mixed and overlaid 
with fiction, not a few of our modern writers have 
leaped to the conclusion that no such king or person 
as Arthur ever existed. Even Milton, with all his 
fondness for the legendary and more poetical parts of 
history, seems to take this view of 

“ what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son.” 

A modern writer of much learning and ingenuity sus- 
pects that instead of being a real, Arthur was only a 
mythological personage, or the chief divinity of that 
system of revived Druidism which appears to have 
arisen in the unconquered parts of the west of Britain 
after the departure of the Romans, the name of Arthur 
being often used in the poetry of the bards as the 
hieroglyphical representative of the system.+ 

It is more generally admitted, however, that there 
really was a valiant prince of the old British race who 
fought many battles, and was finally slain in battle by 
the Saxon invaders, who were gradually and very 
slowly extending their dominion from the east and the 
south over the west and the north. It does not consist 
with the object we have in hand to enter into the dis- 
cussion of this historica] doubt. We have started with 
assuming that subjects taken from the purely fabulous 
and traditional history of our country ought not to be 
excluded from our national Valhalla; and that what a 
nation has once and for long ages believed, ought 
always to be allowed a place in that people's history. 
The belicf may have been weakened or destroyed, but 
the name of the great Arthur, and the tales relating to 
him, are indestructible: they are thoroughly inter- 
woven in our literature; they decorate some of our 
best poetry; they are among the first names and stories 
we listen to and Jearn in our infancy. The name of 
Arthur is one of the most national and endearing of 
our names; and it still, in common acceptance, if not 
etymologically, means Warrior and Hero. That 

itic king, our Henry VII., who prided himself in 
nis ancient British or Welsh descent, conferred the 
name on his first-born son, who unfortunately died in 
early life, and made room in the succession for his 
younger brother, Henry VIII. “The queen,” says the 
t Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, in his ‘ Life and 
eign of King Henry VII.,’ “ was delivered of her first 


* Milton, Hist ¢ Britannia after the Romans. 
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son, whom the king (in honour of the British race, of 
which himself was) named Artuur, according to the 
name of that ancient worthy king of the Britons, in 
whose acts there is truth enough to make him famous, 
besides that which is fabulous.” 

The circumstances conntcted with this ancient and 
worthy king, which have generally been accepted as 
facts, are soon told. 

He was a prince of the north-western tribe of Bri- 
tons, called by the Roman writers Silures, and the son 
of King Uther, named Pendragon, or Dragon’s Head, 
a title given to an elective sovereign who was nomi- 
nally paramount over the many kings of the island. 
The Pendragon was, in short, among British kings and 
princes, what the Bretwalda was among the Saxons; 
and his authority or supremacy over the confederation 
was greater or less, according to his valour, ability, and 
good fortune. Arthur succeeded his father Uther, and 
was raised to the Pendragonship in the first quarter of 
the sixth century. He owed his elevation to his valour 
and success in war, and after he had attained to it he 
gained more victories over the Saxons. He began 
his career in the north-western corners of the island, 
into which the Britons had been driven by the invaders. 
Lancashire, and the regions still farther to the north, 
are supposed to have been the scene of his exploits, and 
of eleven out of twelve of his great victories; but he 
advanced to the more fertile regions of the south, 
driving back Cedric the Saxon, and maintaining himself 
for a while in Hampsbire, and even in Berkshire. 
His declining age was embittered by popular ingrati- 
tude and domestic treason. His nephew Modred con- 
federated with the Saxon king and conqueror Cedric, 
and this led to the fatal battle of Camlan, in Cornwall, 
which is supposed to have been fought about the year 
542. Arthur, being mortally wounded, was conveyed 
by sea to Glastonbury, where he died and was buried. 
A popular tradition (which may, however, have arisen 
some centuries after his d2cease) was long entertained 
among the people that he was not dead, but had been 
carried off to be healed of his wounds in Fairy-land, and 
that he would some day reappear to avenge his coun- 
trymen. 

But very different and far more poetical than this is 
the legendary history of the ancient hero. Here his 
exploits are extended with a boldly poetical disregard 
to time and place, and the incidents of his life are re- 
lated with minute particularity. He owes his birth to 
magic, and retains through life the character and 
qualities of an Elfin king. He unites in his person 
the graces of Apollo and the terrors of Mars. He has 
an enchanted sword called Caliburn, and a lance 
called Rou, which, none can resist: he flies from the 
mountains in the north of Scotland to the southern 
plains of England with the swiftness of an eagle: he 
not only defeats the Scots and Picts and the Saxons in 
many battles, but fairly drives the Saxons out of the 
island: he is the devoutest of a]l living Christians, the 
destroyer of the pagan temples of the Saxons, and the 
restorer of the Chaistian churches everywhere. The 
conquest of Ireland is but as a meal tohim. He tra- 
verses the black waves of the Northern Ocean, and 
subdues Iceland, the head-quarters of devils and evil 
spirits. Norway and France are more difficult con- 

uests, but he completes them both in ten years. As 
the Romans dispute his possession of Gaul, he marches 
inst them and defeats them ; and he is on the point 
thundering through the passes of the Alps, in order 
to invade Italy, when he is recalled to England by the 
foul intelligence that his nephew Modred has revolted 
and has allied himself with the Saxons, Scots, and 
Picts. Anon the good sword Caliburn flashes on the 
English shore. He gains a great Maga on the coast 
of Kent, and another in Hampshire; he drives the 
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traitor Modred into Cornwall, and there slays him in a 
great battle fought on the river Camlan; but in this 
last affair Arthur is mortally wounded. 

Thus much is related as legendary history, yet 
seriously, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welsh chronicler 
who wrote about the year 1128. But Geoffrey is a sober, 
dry, and unimaginative biographer of Arthur, compared 
with the poets and romance writers who treated of the 
same subject in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. The subject ind took a wonderful hold 
of the imagination of all Europe during the ages of 
chivalry. Nearly every nation that had a literature 
took Arthur for a favourite hero, and added something 
to the glittering and stupendous pile of the romance. 
The people of Bretagne, who had an affinity in race and 
language with at least a portion of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Britain, and at times a close intercourse and 
political connection with them, contributed much more 
than the English, or even than the Welsh, to the con- 
struction of these fables ; and King Arthur is still the 
favourite hero of the primitive peasantry of that most 
Celtic country. Ata later period, the French took up 
the tale, and infused into it their own notions of gal- 
lantry and amourous intrigue, making Arthur's wife, 
the fair Guinever, a somewhat disreputable personage, 
and converting the Round Table into an assemblage of 
gallants, who, though sworn foes to pagans and idolaters, 
and champions of the Christian faith, have a sovereign 
contempt for the seventh and tenth commandments. 
All the famed romances, as ‘ Merlin,’ ‘ Morte Arthur,’ 
‘ Lancelot of the Lake,’ ‘Tristan,’ ‘Le Roman du Roy 
Artus, ct des Compagnons de Ja Table. Ronde,’ &c. &c., 
savour of the licentiousness of a more southern climate 
than that of England, and of the manners of an age at 
least six or seven centuries removed from that in which 
Arthur must have flourished, if he flourished at all. 

In the ‘Roman du Roy Artus,’ &c., we have whole 
slices of heraldry. The Knights of the Round Table 
have each of them an armorial bearing, a peculiar 
device and motto of hisown. Arthur carries for his 
arins thirteen golden crowns, with the motto “ Moult de 
couronnes plus de vertus.” Lancelot of the Lake has six 
bends of or and azure, with the motto “ Haut en nais- 
sance en vaillance en amour.”’ Lancelot’s brother Hector 
has a golden star, with the motto “ Pour etre heureux un 
bel astre suffit.” King Pharamond bears the fleur-de- 
lis, &c. In other respects, the story of the sixth cen- 
tury is modernized so as to bring it down to the man- 
ners and customs of the fourteenth century. The 
original type is almost wholly lost in these romances, in 
which the nationality of the subject disappears entirely, 
Arthur being as alien to England as is the Man in the 
Moon. It is not easy to give unto each the honours 
which might have been originally intended for him ; 
but Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, and 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, become, under the 
hands of these romance and ballad writers, almost 
identical in many particulars. The tales of both, 
written Jong after the death of Charlemagne, are cast 
in the same mould, Both, as Gibbon remarks, were 
faithfully copied from the manners of chivalry as they 
reigned at the time when the romance-writers lived. 
Both felt the deep impress of the adventures of an age 
posterior in date to either of them, “Pilgrimage and 
the Holy wars introduced into Europe the specious 
miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies and giants, flying 
dragons, and enchanted Pa were blended with the 
more simple fictions of the West; and the fate of 
Britain depended on the art or the predictions of a 
Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned the 

pular romance of Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table: their names were celebrated in Greece 
and Italy; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot 
and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by the princes 
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and nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and 
historians of antiquity.”* But not for this would we 
discard, or exclude from our Valhalla, the high em- 
prises, or even all the fabulous exploits of the immortal 
son of Uther Pendragon—for immortal he is, unless we 
destroy a great part of our own literature and of the 
literature of Europe, and unless we enforce a change 
in the topical dictionary of our country. And who has 
given names to so many places and great natural 
objects as King Arthur? Have we not Arthur's Seat, 
overhanging the antique city of Edinburgh? Have 
we not Arthur’s Round Table in many parts of the 
island, and Arthur’s Castle, and Palaces of Arthur in 
various districts of the kingdom? Not satisfied with 
mere earth, and the coignes of vantage that are upon it, 
the Welsh have fixed his name in the high Heavens, 
am the constellation Lyra by the name of “ Arthur's 
arp.” 

pees to some traditions, Arthur, after receiving 
his deadly hurt on the banks of the river Camlan, in 
Cornwall, assumed the shape of a raven, a bird which it 
became a capital crime in Wales to destroy. In the read- 
ing of other traditions, after his disappearance from this 
world, he drove through the air in a chariot, witha 
prodigious noise and velocity.t But the more generally 
received opinion was that his bones rested in Glaston- 
bury Abbey, awaiting the return of the spirit. In the 
year 1171, when Henry II. was in Wales, on the eve of 
embarking for Ireland to complete the conquest of 
that country, which had been commenced a short time 
before by some of his adventurous barons and knights, 
he was entertained by some Welsh barpers, or bards, 
who, among other things, sang a song or ode about 
King Arthur, who, according to the tradition, had sub- 
dued Ireland more than six hundred years before. It 
is a contemporary and a Welshman that relates what 
follows :— 

[Giraldus Cambrensis, or Gerald the Welshman, even 
tells us that he was an eye-witness.] Some time after 
his return from Ireland into England, Henry, eager to 
discover the relics of the ancient British hero, went to 
Glastonbury Abbey. The king told the Lord Abbot of 
Glastonbury that he had heard from some Welsh 
harpers that the body of King Arthur was buried 
between two stone pillars in the churchyard of the 
Abbey. The Abbot called people to dig, and when. 
they had dug about seven feet deep into the earth they 
found a great stone with a leaden cross fastened to that 
part which lay downwards; and on this rude leaden 
cross was inscribed in very rude ietters—“ Hic JacretT 
Seputtus Inctytus Rex Arrurivs in Insuta Ava- 
Lonta.” { When they had dug nine feet deeper they 
found, within a great tree made hollow like a trough, 
bones of great bigness, and a Jarge skull marked with 
ten wounds, one of these fractures being of great size, 
and looking like a mortal hurt. Arthur’s queen, 
Guinever, was said to have been buried with him, and 
they found lying by his side a female skelcton, whose 
tresses of hair finely plaited, and in colour like gold, 
seemed perfect and sound until touched, when they 
fell to dust. The inscription on the Jeaden cross is 
said to have been copied and carefully preserved. 

More than a century after this exhumation, Edward I. 
and his queen, Eleanor, visited the relics of King 
Arthur, which were carefully kept within a marble 
tomb in the Treasury of Glastonbury Abbey, until the 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

+ Danlop, History of Fiction. 

t “ Here lies buried the famous King Arthur, in the Isle of 
Avalon.” 

The eminence on which Glastonbury stands is, even now, 
almost insulated by the surrounding marshy flats. The ancient 
Britons called the isle by the name of “ Ynswytryn,” or the 
glassy islaudy H afterwards got the name of Avalon. 
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suppression of that house by Henry VIII., when the 
Reformers destroyed them or scattered them about. 
first opening of the grave by Henry II., sur- 
rounded by his knights and barons, and by the abbot, 
og and monks of Glastonbury, would make a picture 
t for dur Valhalla; and would be a proper close to 
the legendary part of our picture history. 

Warton, who had within him the genius of a true 
poet, although it was repressed by the conventionalities, 
ase goog and affectations of the day in which he 
ived, has left a faulty, but still admirable ’ 
descriptive of some of the traditions connected with 
the son of Uther Pendragon. 

The Welsh bards have gathered from far aud near to 
rejoice at the visit of Henry II. to Wales, and to do 
the king honour :— 

“Then gifted bards, a rival throng, 
—— eae Mona, nurse of song, Siten, 
eivi fringed with umbrage 
From Elvy’s vale and Cader’s crown, 
From many a sunless solitude 
ek 8 inmost mountains rude, 
m many & precipice 
That thedie leet eee Tires, 
To crown the banquet’s solemn close, 
Themes of British glory chose. 
“ O’er Cornwall’s cliffs the tempest roared, 
High the se ing seamew soared, 
On Horna oy topmost tower 
Darksome fell the sleety shower, 
When Arthur his red-cross ranks 
On conscious an’s crimsoned banks, 
By Modred’s faithless guile decreed 
Beneath a Saxon spear to bleed ! 
Yet, in vain, a Paynim foe 
Aimed with fate the mighty blow ; 
For when he fell, an Elfin Queen, 
All in secret and unseen, 
O’er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue ; 
And bade her spirits bear him far, 
In Merlin’s agate-azled car, 
To her n isles enamelled steep, 
Far in the navel of the deep. 
O’er his wounds she rinkled dew, 
From flowers that in Arabia grew - 
ee 
illowed his majestic head ; 
O’er his brow, with whispers bland, 
Thrice she waved an opiate wand ; 
And to soft music’s airy sound, 
Her magic curtains closed around : 
ee Lg he the hoe spring, 
i reigns a mi king ; 
Au mang a fair Pow z at tlime, 
Blooming in immortal prime, 
By gales of Eden ever fanned, 
Owns the monarch’s high command : 
Thence to Britain shall return, 
If right prophetic rolls I learn, 
hn ap. victory’s spreading plume, 
His ancient poe to resume ; 
Once more in old heroic pride, 
His barbed courser to bestride ; 
His Knightly table to restore, 
And brave the tournaments of yore.” 


He ceased: when on the tuneful stage 
Advanced a bard of sage. 
“ When Arthur bowed his haughty crest, 
No princess veiled in azure vest 

Snatched him by Merlin’s potent spell, 
In groves of golden bliss to dwell ; 
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oe crowned with wreaths of misletoe, 
ughtered kings in gl . 

But when he fell, wi os speed 
His champions on a milk-white steed, 
From the battle’s hurricane, 

Bore him to Joseph’s towered fane,* 

In the fair vale of Avalon : 

There, with chaunted orison 

And the long blaze of tapers clear, 

The stoled fathers met the bier ; 
Through the dim aisles in order dread 
Of martial woe the chief they led, 

And deep entombed in holy ground 
Before the altar’s solemn bound : 
Around no dusky banners wave, 

No mouldering trophies mark his grave ; 
The faded tomb, with honour due, 

*Tis thine, O Henry! to renew. 

There shall thine eye, with wild amaze, 
On his gigantic stature gaze ; 

There t thou find the monarch laid, 
All in warrior weeds arrayed, 

Wearing in death his helmet crown, 
And weapons huge of old renown :— 
Martial prinee, ’tis thine to save 

From dark oblivion ArtHuR’s Grave.” 


* According to the monkish legends, the church at Glaston- 
bury (the first Christian church erected in this island of Great 
Britain) was founded by Joseph of Arimatiiea. 

















